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tion of Lat. stulti; })ikke adv. should be glossed 'frequently' 
of course; and the ON. form is Jjykkr; Unsounde 58 and 527 are 
the same word, the sb. meaning 'evil, misfortune,' in spite of 
GoUancz's separation into adj. and sb. here followed by Bate- 
son; Wayte should have the added meanings 'watch, look after'; 
Wrache 'vengeance' is from OE. wrsc, not wracu, also cited 
by GoUancz; WroJ)ly should be Wro})ely; Wyje is from OE. 
wiga, not wiga. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson. 
Western Reserve University. 



THE FATAL DOWRY. By Philip Massinger and Nathaniel 
Field. Edited from the Original Quarto, with Introduction 
and Notes. By Charles Lacy Lockert, Jr. Lancaster, Pa. 
1918. 8vo, pp. 167. 

In this edition, prepared as a doctoral dissertation at Prince- 
ton University, Mr. Lockert has made a welcome contribution 
to the study of Massinger and Field. The well-planned Intro- 
duction seems to cover all that needs to be said, and the text 
supplies for the first time an exact reprint of the original 
quarto. It is to be hoped that other graduate students of 
Princeton, or elsewhere, will in the near future issue similar 
editions of the remaining plays of Massinger, who has too long 
been neglected by modern investigators. 

In his discussion of the date of The Fatal Dowry, Mr. Lockert 
makes it reasonably clear that the play was written within the 
four-year period 1616-1619, and he expresses the opinion that 
itwas composed at some time in the later rather than the earher 
half of that period. The backward date, 1616, he bases on the 
statement that Nathaniel Field joined the King's Men in that 
year. I am not aware of any evidence on which this statement 
could rest, and am inclined to doubt its accuracy. All that we 
positively know about Field's joining the King's Men is that 
his name appears in the licence for that company, March 27, 
1619, and in the livery list. May 19, 1619. He was still connect- 
ed with Rossetter's company in the early part of 1617 — his 
Amends for Ladies was produced by that troupe at Porter's 
Hall theatre in January, 1617. Shortly after that date, however, 
he seems to have joined the King's Men (I need not cite the 
evidence here) ; and it may be that at once he began collaborat- 
ing with Massinger on The Fatal Dowry. A strong probability 
that the play was composed in the year 1617 is to be found in a 
bit of internal evidence overlooked by Mr. Lockert. In Act 
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III, Scene 1, Novall, when urged to send a challenge to Romont, 
exclaims: 

What vse is there of valor now a dayes? 
'Tis sure, or to be kill'd, or to be hang'd. 

This seems to be a clear allusion to the efforts made by King 
James at this time to put a stop to dueling. Popular interest 
in the subject was excited by Chief Justice Hobart's famous 
decision on dueling, which was approved by King James on 
December 31, 1616; and this popular interest was at once re- 
flected in the drama, for example in Middleton's The Fair 
Quarrel, the title of which, as Professor Sampson has shown, is 
to be explained by a passage in Hobart's decision.' The Fair 
Quarrel, we know, was composed in 1617 (after March 13), and 
possibly The Fatal Dowry was written before the end of the 
year, while the subject was still fresh in the mind of the public. 

As to the source of the play, Mr. Lockert states that none is 
known for the main plot; a Spanish source has been suspected, 
but has not yet been discovered. The attempt to distribute 
the several portions of the play between the two collaborators 
by means of "aesthetic considerations, parallel passages, and 
metrical tests," is valuable in that it strikingly confirms the 
earlier conclusions of Boyle and Fleay, and moreover, reconciles 
their points of difference. The discussion of the stage history 
of the play, and its subsequent influence on dramatic literature 
is perhaps the most interesting section of the Introduction; 
indeed it would be difficult to find an Elizabethan play that has 
enjoyed in the form of "adaptations and derivatives" such a 
long and important career, both in England and oh the Conti- 
nent. With the section labeled "Critical Estimate," as well as 
with the last section on the stage history of the play, one com- 
plaint may be made: the style at times tends to become pain- 
fully rhetorical. The reader quickly grows weary of the strained 
emphasis, and begins to flinch at the numerous strong adjec- 
tives, superlative statements, italicized words, and exclamation 
points. Occasionally, too, the sentences are marred by noisy 
diction or confused phraseology: "This is all the more rampant 
in that it is suddenly called back into activity after its period of 
obscuration;" "remains insufficiently motivated and sheerly 
inexplicable"; "a ponderous monotony of fancy;" "A harmon- 
ious twin-birth with his pride, at once proceeding from it, 
bound up with it, and on occasion over-weighing its scruples." 

For his text Mr. Lockert attempts to give a faithful reprint 
of the first, and only, quarto, printed by John Norton in 1632. 
This original edition, it is obvious, was set up from the prompt- 

' See Martin W. Sampson, Thomas Middleton, in Masterpieces of the Eng- 
lish Drama series, pp. 25-26. 
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book of the company. The desirability of reproducing such a 
quarto with the utmost care as to spelling, punctuation, and 
even line-divisions, has been recently emphasized by the re- 
searches of Simpson, Pollard, Greg, and Dover Wilson. In 
only one respect has the editor departed from his original: he 
has amended "the metrical alignment," although, he adds, 
"this, of course, may require the substitution of a capital for a 
small letter, as when a mid-line word of the Quarto becomes 
in the re-alignment the first word of the verse." One may 
question the wisdom of such a revision of the original text in 
an edition designed solely for the use of scholars; the present 
reviewer believes that it would have been better for Mr. Lockert 
to have reproduced the text exactly, and to have indicated in 
footnotes his proposed metrical rearrangement. But since the 
necessity for making such changes occurs rarely, and the origi- 
nal reading is duly recorded at the foot of the page, this objec- 
tion need not be urged. 

A more serious complaint may be made that the editor has 
not informed us what particular copy of the Quarto he has made 
the basis of his text, and, further, has made no effort to collate 
this particular copy with other copies. Surely scholars should 
have learned by this time that different copies of the same edi- 
tion often present significant variations, due not only to acci- 
dents in the printing, but also to the custom among early 
printers of correcting a book while the sheets were passing 
through the press. An editor, therefore, cannot be regarded as 
having done his work properly until he has collated several 
copies of a basic text. The desirability of collating another copy 
of the first quarto of The Fatal Dowry might have been suggested 
to Mr. Lockert by several passages in his reprint; for example, 

III. i. 116, where he gives "thee" in brackets, following the 
modern editions, but adds in a footnote: "The word in the 
Quarto is illegible, — possibly yee;" or V. iii. 201, where he prints 
"injuries," adding that the colon in the Quarto is "blurred to 
appear like a broken s"; or III. i. 184, where the copy he is 
reproducing has "thy" and all other editors print "this." Some- 
thing like finality on all such doubtful points, as well as on the 
text as a whole, might have been secured by a collation of 
several copies of the 1632 quarto; as it is, that necessary labor 
remains yet to be done. 

How meticulously correct the reproduction of the text may 
be I have no means of discovering, since I have no access to a 
copy of the first edition. But a few apparent errors, caught in a 
hasty reading of the play, give rise to some apprehension on this 
score: I. ii. 60, Speaks seems to be the editor's misprint for 
Speak; II. ii. 280, offter, for ojfer; III. i. 449, vemon, for venom; 

IV. iv. 156, here, for her. If these blunders appear in the original 
text we should expect the editor, according to his custom, to 
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call attention to them in the footnotes and record the correction 
of them in later editions. 

Mr. Lockert has "inserted into the text, inclosed in brackets, 
the division into scenes as made by Gifford," and he has made 
this the basis of his line-numbering. But this scheme, unfor- 
tunately, breaks down at one point: at line 122 of the second 
scene of the fifth act, the Quarto marks a new scene; Gifford 
rightly omits this obviously incorrect scene-division, but Mr. 
Lockert accepts it, and accordingly begins here a new line- 
numbering. This confusion serves further to illustrate the 
desirability 6f reproducing, in a scholarly reprint of this nature, 
the original quarto without any attempt at editorial manipula- 
tion. 

The Notes are conservative and scholarly throughout. 
Numerous passages, however, which clearly demand elucida- 
tion have not been commented on. Perhaps Mr. Lockert was 
unable to explain all the puzzles in the play — we could hardly 
expect that; but it would have been desirable for him to call 
attention to unsolved passages. In my reading of the text I 
have jotted down a few additional notes, with a possible 
correction or two, which I give below for what they may be 
worth. 

I. ii. 234. An emendation is absolutely required. Mr. Loc- 
kert approves Coxeter's change of Lords to cords. But the con- 
text (see especially line 215 "load me with those yrons") shows 
that irons, not cords, is the needed word. 

II. i. 93. Would they not so? This has been emended by all 
editors to either Would they so? or Would they? Not so. As 
the editor observes, "the Quarto reading is to be preferred to 
either of the modern emendations." Yet it does not fit the 
context. I would suggest Would they but so? 

II. ii. 99. Gally-foyst. Mr. Lockert writes: "A galley- 
foist was a state barge, especially that of the Lord Mayor of 
London. This, however, can hardly be the meaning of the 
word here, used as it is with Bullion, which were trunk hose, 
puffed at the upper part in several folds." Possibly the word 
is an error for Galley-hose; see Stubbes, The Anatomic of Abuses, 
ed. Furnivall, p. 56. 

II. ii. 183. This Cammell; cf. line 205, Dromodary. These 
were terms of opprobrium: cf. Troilus and Cressida, I. ii. 270- 
71 ; Every Man in His Humour, III. i. ; The Turk, line 245. 



III. i. 62-63. 



Continue idle: this choise Lord will finde 
So fit imployment for you. 
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The word So was probably written in the manuscript So, with 
a dash over the letter o, indicating the abbreviation* Some. 

III. i. 499-501: 

Woman, 

How strong art thou, how easily beguil'd? 

How thou dost racke vs by the very homes? 

As the context clearly shows, beguil'd is an error for heguil'st. 

IV. i. 75. Queene of Europe. Ci. The Merry Devil of Edmon- 
ton (ed. Hazlitt-Dodsley, vol. x, p. 245), "the Duke of Europe;" 
The Dutch Courtezan, IV. i 88, "the Empress of Europe." 

IV. iv. 162-64. 

I in your cause, put on il Scarlet robe 

Of red died cruelty, but in retume. 

You haue aduanc'd for me no flag of mercy. 

The allusion, very common in the Elizabethan drama, is to the 
famous scarlet dress of Tamburlaine, and his "gentle flags of 
amity." 

V. i. 69. Goe to the basket and repent. The meaning is "Go 
to the prison for debtors and repent." The prisoners begged 
alms of the passing public by means of baskets set outside or 
lowered "through the grates." 

V. i. 102. The pantojle. The allusion is not, as Mr. Lockert 
suggests, to the shoemaker's profession, but to the pages who 
attended young noblemen. The pantofle (i.e. slipper) was as 
well recognised as the symbol of the pages as the club was of 
the apprentices; see Nash's The Unfortunate Traveller (ed. 
McKerrow, vol. ii; p. 207, 11. 31-34; p. 209, 11. 25-26); The 
Unnatural Combat, III. i; A New Way to Pay Old Debts, I. i. 
In The Turk, Pantofle is the name of the page. 

V. i. 66. Furies. This was a slang name for constables, 
hence its use here. 

V. i. 105-06. With ones additions more you know of. Read, 
of course, one addition; probably a new codpiece. 

Mr. Lockert has failed to call attention to the numerous 
echoes of Shakespeare in the play. I may point out a few of 
these; a careful search would doubtless reveal others. 

In III. i. 184 ff. Beaumelle deliberately attempts to make 
Romont angry: 

RoMONT. By my hand — 

Beaumelle. And sword. 
I will make vp your oath, twill want weight else. 
You are angry with me, and poore I laugh at it. 
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And when he stamps angrily she exclaims: 

One stampe more would do well. 

This is obviously an imitation of Antony and Cleopatra, I. iii, 
in which the Egyptian Queen seeks to make Antony angry: 

Antony. You'll heat my blood; no more. 
Cleopatra. You can do better yet; but this is meetly. 
Antony. Now by my sword — 
Cleopatra. And target. Still he mends. 

II. ii. 15-16. "Well, go thy ways, goodly wisdom, whom no 
body regards." This, of course, is ultimately based on the Book 
of Proverbs, but it may be that the author is echoing the humor 
of Falstaff and Hal in / Henry IV, I. ii. 

The chief influence of Shakespeare, however, is to be observed 
in the jealousy scenes. These are throughout reminiscent of 
Othello (compare especially III. i. 377-477 with Othello III. iii), 
and although Othello had not yet been printed, there are in a 
few cases verbal echoes. When the husband is first told of his 
wife's infidelity, he exclaims. III. i. 437: 

There is no dramme of manhood to suspect 
On such thin ayrie circumstance as this; 
Meer complement, and courtship. 

Compare Othello, III. iii. 176-192. Again, The Fatal Dowry, 
III. i. 467-68, 

Ere liue to haue mens marginall fingers point 
At Charaloys, 

may be a reminiscence of Othello's striking image, IV. ii. 52-54, 

but alas ! to make me 
The fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow and moving finger at. 

And Othello's lines, V. ii. 65-66, 

And mak'st me call what I intend to do 
A murder, which I thought a sacrifice, 

find a clear echo in The Fatal Dowry, V. ii. 5-6: 

This braue reuenge, which they would haue cal'd murther, 
A noble Justice. 

After the Notes is printed a Glossary. This separation of the 
explanation of words from the explanation of passages may be 
justified in an extensive collection of plays where much repeti- 
tion can thus be avoided, but is hardly justified in the case of a 
single play (in this particular Glossary not more than a dozen 
words, and these so common that they might well have been 
omitted, are noted as having occurred oftener than once). The 
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disadvantage of a glossary is that the reader, when he comes 
upon a passage that he does not understand, turns first to the 
Notes for help, or at least is uncertain where he should look for 
aid. Furthermore, the editor is quite as often at a loss where 
to put the information he wishes to impart. For example, on 
pages 154-55 of his Notes, Mr. Lockert prints: "cause — afFair, 
business;" "Calenture — a disease incident to sailors within the 
tropics"; "aflaxe — the flax wick of a lamp or candle"; "a lace — 
a trimming of lace"; "pickadille — the expansive collar fashion- 
able in the early part of the seventeenth century"; "Ephi- 
merides — a table showing the positions of a heavenly body for a 
series of successive days"; etc. This is exactly the sort of 
material that the editor professes to place in the Glossary. 

The excellent Bibliography, with which the volume closes, 
seems to include everything of real importance. On the whole, 
we have here a scholarly edition of one of Massinger's best plays, 
which should be welcomed to the library of every Elizabethan 
scholar. 

Joseph Quincy Adams. 

Cornell University. 



THE ANCIENT CROSS SHAFTS AT BEWCASTLE AND 
RUTHWELL. Enlarged from the Rede Lecture delivered 
before the University of Cambridge on 20 May 1916. By 
the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. With 
Three Photogravures and Twenty-three Illustrations. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1916. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
American representatives. X-f 92 pages. Price $2.25. 

Browne's handsome quarto volume of 89 pages of discussion 
is mainly controversial, upholding his former views of an early 
date of the two crosses. His attack is directed mainly against 
The Date of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses, issued in 1912 by 
Prof. Albert S. Cook, though the author is not acquainted with 
or ignores important articles by the same writer. For accord- 
ing to the admission of Browne, the Rede Lecture was hastily 
prepared without sufficient opportunity to examine the litera- 
ture that had appeared during the last 25 years, a fact which is 
apparent on many pages. Thus the apology with which the 
author re-enters the arena is not superfluous. 

As in a previous work. Dr. Browne in the volume before us 
argues that the occurrence of the names of several persons well 
known in the second half of the 7th century and the mention 
of the first year of a king on the Bewcastle Cross indicate the 
year 670 as the date of the shaft. On account of similarities the 
Ruthwell Cross is linked with the Bewcastle, though placed 
somewhat later. The earlier and finer half of The Dream of the 



